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WHAT IS CREMATION? 

Cremation is erroneously supposed to be a burning of the 
body. It is not ! No flame whatever touches the flesh or bones 
from the beginning to the end of the process. It is properly 
and strictly incineration or reduction of the human frame to 
ashes, and absorption of all the gaseous elements, carried on 
inside a fire-clay retort, three feet in diameter and seven in 
length. 

An eye-witness describes the process as follows: *'As the 
door of the retort is opened the in -rushing air cools it from 
white to red heat, and the whole interior is filled with a beauti- 
ful rosy light that is fascinating to the eye. The body, decently 
clad as for burial, is laid in a crib, which is covered with a clean, 
white sheet soaked in alum. The crib is then put into the re- 
tort. The sheet retains its original position and conceals the 
form until nothing but the bones are left, and these gently 
crumble into dust as under the mystic touch of an invisible 
agent. There is nothing repulsive or painful about it ; there is 
nothing which need shock the most refined tastes, nor offend the 
most delicate sensibilities.*' 



^i^/^i 
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The United States Cremation Company and the New York 

Cremation Society, for the purpose of furthering the cause of 

. Cremation, sent out at the beginning of the present year the 

subjoined circular letter of inquiry to which they haVe received 

the following answers : 

[Circular Letter.] 

OFFICE OF THE 

UNITED STATES CREMATION CO. (Limited) 

AND OF THE 

NEW YORK CREMATION SOCIETY, 

Morse Building, No. 140 Nassau Street, 

New York, January 1889. 

Dear Sir — As a means of furthering the cause of Cremation, the 
United States Cremation Company (Limited) and the New York 
Cremation Society have determined to collect from those whose 
example will have an extended influence, favorable expressions 
of opinion on the subject. 

The considerations which have led us to adopt this course are 
briefly as follows : The work of combating the arguments op- 
posed to the reform has ended. One after another the religious 
objection, the legal objection, the sanitary objection, the senti- 
mental objection and all the other objections have been over- 
come, .and to-day hostility to the reform maintains a perilous 
existence, based only on prejudice, false sentiment, or blind 
conservatism. 

This victory of theory, however, has yet to be made a victory 
in practice. The question of to-day is, how to reach that vast 
majority who prefer to adopt rather than to form an opinion 
for themselves. The solution seems to be, gather authority. 
This we propose to do. 

Accordingly, we earnestly ask that you will at your earliest 
convenience favor us with an expression of your views on this 
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subject, even should it be no more than a brief statement that 
you heartily approve of Cremation. For doing so much we shall 
thank you most cordially, and in proportion as you shall do 
more. So will you augment our sense of grateful obligation. 
Respectfully yours, 

JOHN TOWNSHEND, 

President U, S. Cremation Co, {Limited), 

R. W. G. WELLING, 

President N. Y. Cremation Society, 



FROM THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 
BOSTON. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. i, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I have no doubt that Cremation will work its way 
into general favor, and I am glad to think so. I am glad to 
remember that in Old and New, now more than fourteen years 
ago, I published a well considered article urging the reform in 
burial. Truly yours, 

EDWARD E. HALE. 



FROM EMANUEL BRANDON, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF HEALTH, NEWTOWN, L. L 

WiNFiELD Junction, N. Y., March i, 1889. 
Sir — Surrounded as I am in my township by 1,250,000 bodies 
of slowly decomposing humanity ; knowing as I do the bad re- 
sults sanitarily, with the fact that our little township (Newtown) 
has almost the highest death-rate in the State, and also having 
opportunity to observe tlie method by which your company 
proposes to solve this " very important question,*' the disposal 
of the bodies of the departed ; for all these reasons I say that 
cremating the bodies of our dead ones is the only humane 
method of disposing of the same. I remain, sir. 

Yours respectfully, 

EMANUEL BRANDON. 
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FROM MRS. ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

PiTTSFiELD, Mass., Feb. 22, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I consider Cremation heathenish. 

Yours truly, 

ROSE TERRY COOKE. 



FROM THE REV. J. E. RAYMOND, NEW YORK. 

269 W. 125TH Street, 1 
New York, Feb. 2, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — Any objection to the practice of Cremation must 
be founded either upon ignorance, superstition or sentiment. 
The enlightened Christian conscience must approve it. It is 
one of those great reforms which are possible only in an age of 
scientific progress, and which make their way in spite of bigotry 
and conservatism. 

When prejudice and fanaticism are overcome, the adoption of 
Cremation will be almost universal. It is only a matter of time. 

Yours very truly, 

J. E. RAYMOND. 



FROM THE REV. W. N. SEARLES, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 30, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — " Earth to earth, ashes to ashes , dust to dust." 
At least so much support from the Christian civilization of these 
times. To the average mind it does seem like a severe innova- 
tion, almost an outrage against the sacred, but it is possible to 
educate — educate even the obstinate. It is a question of buried 
or burnt. The disinfecting qualities of earth and fire. Avail- 
able space for the one, greater economy of the other. I think 
'Cremation will win inside of another century. 

Respectfully, 

W. N. SEARLES. 
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FROM THE RT. REV. HENRY C. POTTER, BISHOP 
OF NEW YORK. 

Diocesan House, ^ 

29 Lafayette Place, v 

New York, Jan, 22, 1889. ) 

My Dear Sir — ^In reply to your inquiry of the 21st instant, I 
beg to say that I have no prejudice unfavorable to Cremation, 
and indeed, in view of the curiously inadequate and singularly 
unintelligent arguments, attacks and denunciations which have 
been employed by those who are hostile to it, I have been 
rather disposed to sympathize with those who are seeking to 
introduce it. 

But the argument of most effect in its behalf is one which 
must be made by scientific men, and especially by physicians. 
I wait to hear more explicitly and more fully from these, for 
when it can be shown that any such plan best conduces to the 
health and well-being of large communities, it will be likely to 
find general acceptance. 

Very truly yours, 

H. C. POTTER. 



FROM THE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, SING 

SING, N. Y. 

Sing Sing, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1889. 

Dear Sir — In response to yours of January 19th, I am glad to 
say that my sympathies are with all forms of funeral reform, and 
especially with the advocates of Cremation. Whether it ever be 
universally adopted or not, it is only just that the unreasonable 
and unreasoning prejudices against it should be done away, and 
way made easy for those who prefer Cremation to burials. 
Agitation and discussion, the use of the press, platform and 
pulpit, will do much to diffuse sound views on this subject. 

As a clergyman I shall be glad to bring the matter at the 
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proper time to the attention of those who listen to me. But I 

want more exact, multiplied, conclusive medical testimony. 

The sanitary argument will most quickly explode old prejudices. 

Hoping that you will furnish us effective ammunition, I am 

yours, with best wishes, 

EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 



FROM GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M.D., NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir — I heartily approve of Cremation, and wish that 
my body shall be disposed of in that manner. 
Very respectfully, 

G. W, BOSKOWITZ. 



FROM MRS. J. C. CROLY (JENNIE JUNE), NEW YORK. 

148 East 46TH Street, | 
New York, Jan. 30, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — In reply to your note, I can state very truly that 
I am heartily in s)niipathy with the Cremation Society, consider- 
ing such disposition of human remains as the wisest, cleanest, 
most healthful and economical method of disposing of what is 
no longer of any use, and must in time become a positive source 
of injury. If graveyards continue to be filled, the cities of the 
dead will in time become more populous than the cities of the 
living, and will threaten the existence of populous communities. 
Justice to the living, and the sentiment we cherish for the dead, 
seem to me best satisfied by the quick diffusion of the shell they 
no longer inhabit, and the possession of that in-urned residuum, 
which like a lock of hair or the remnant of a robe they have 
Wpm^ we may keep and guard. 

Sincerely yours, 

J, C. CROLY (J. J.) 
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FROM LAURA C. HOLLOWAY, BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1889. 

Dear Sir — ^In the Epoch for November, in the issue of 
the 23d inst., you will find my ideas on Cremation. I took 
great care and pains to collect the views of the women who 
united with me in that expression of opinion, and the subject so 
interested me that I gathered other material, intending to use it 
all in a small book. The material I have would be of value to 
the world, I think, because people need educating in this direc- 
tion almost more than any other. If, in addition to what I have 
said in this, article, you want more matter, let me know, and I 
will say the right thing. 

Let me know membership of Ctemation Society ; there are 
numbers of women in Brooklyn who are ready to join it. 

Very truly, 

LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 



FROM THE REV. C. K. ADAMS, LL.D., PRESIDENT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I am in receipt of your circular of January 22, and 
it demands from me the courtesy of a reply. I have not, how- 
ever, so strong convictions in reference to the matter to which 
your circular alludes as to justify any special zeal in the matter. 
I have in a general way looked with favor upon Cremation pure- 
ly for sanitary reasons, but the difficulties in the way of getting 
Cremation adopted in the villages and country are so great that 
it has seemed to me impossible to bring about any very general 
change. I may add, that it seems to me the question should be 
settled purely on sanitary grounds. It is difficult for me to un- 
derstand how any other reasons can fairly be brought into con- 
sideration ; other reasons seem to me to be founded on prejudice. 
I am, very respectfully yours, 

C. K. ADAMS. 
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FROM MARSHALL P. WILDER, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — I am unable to see any valid objection to Cre- 
mation, and to my ttiind it seems to be in consonance with the 
spirit of the age. 

Truly yours, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER. 



FROM LUCY STONE, OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, BOSTON. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 22, 1889. 

Dear Sir — I am decidedly in favor of Cremation. On sani- 
tary grounds alone it seems to me to be wholly desirable. 
Respectfully yours, 

LUCY STONE. 



FROM MRS. C. S. LONGSTREET, NEW YORK. 
The Strathmore, Broadway cor. 5 2d Street. 

Feb., 1889. 
Sir — Sentimentality is the most obstinate of enemies to all 
moral reforms. It devitalizes many of the highest forces of 
civilization. We solemnly consign our loving dead to slow 
decay and the gnawing of loathsome worms while pronouncing 
a meaningless or hypocritical hereditary benediction, '* ashes to 
ashes,'* as if this purified and harmless condition was to be theirs 
at once. Did not God translate his well-beloved prophet and 
servant, Elijah, fire being His chosen element of honor? There 
were no mocking utterances in that grandly beautified ceremony 
of purification, and yet God*s followers evade this example. 

Most truly, 

MRS. C. S. LONGSTREET. 
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FROM MRS. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir — ^You may use my name as that of an advocate of 
Cremation, as I certainly think it the most desirable method of 
disposing of the bodies of our dead. 
Yours truly, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 



FROM LOUIS LIEBMANN, BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In response to your favor of the 19th inst., I would 
say that Cremation is a great improvement on the old method of 
burial, but that it takes time to make a great step of this kind 
universal. It is my opinion that judicious notice of the Crema- 
tion of prominent people both here and in Europe will make 
converts quicker than anything else. I should propose to cre- 
mate the bodies of the poor at a nominal cost, even if in so do- 
ing you should be money out of pocket. 

Yours respectfully, 

LOUIS LIEBMANN. 



FROM ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 

PuNTA Rassa, Fla., Feb. 7, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In reply to your request for my opinion on the sub- 
ject of Cremation, I am very willing to say that I have long felt 
that by Cremation the body after death is returned most properly 
to its pre-destined ashes. On the theory I am very clear, and 
in my own case I should desire that Cremation should take place. 
Whether I should be capable of the execution of the same wish 
of a friend is a matter I cannot be sure of, but on this point it 
is not necessary to speak. 

Yours very truly, 

ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 
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FROM REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, NEW YORK. 

Park Avenue Hotel, 1 
New York, Feb. 23, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — Though not acquainted with the methods of the 
U. S. Cremation Society, I believe Cremation in some method 
to be the only wise solution of the vast problem of disposing of 
the dead. 

On the sanitary reasons, which are of course the most impor- 
tant, I have no technical authority to speak. But I believe that 
merely on grounds of feeling, the considerations of decent re- 
spect due to the remains of the dead are increasingly in favor of 
Cremation. The grave, the tomb, are necessarily revolting to 
any imagination that looks beyond the surface. Indeed, the 
irrational horrors with which human fancy invests death largely 
derive their imagery from the practice of interment, which brings 
us to the "cold grave,'* "to mingle with the clay, ''.or in the 
"dark and gloomy tomb," makes us "food for worms.** 

Cremation, on the contrary, can suggest none but pure and 
elevated conceptions. I find large numbers of persons, espe- 
cially young people, who express a desire for this reform. 

Any religious objection to the practice cannot be serious. The 
Church honors many saints and martyrs whose bodies were con- 
sumed by fire ; in the burial service, as if by some prophetic 
instinct, we still read "ashes to ashes;" and the "storied urn '* 
retains itself among the most orthodox symbols of Christian 
burial. 

I indulge the fancy that the practice of incineration will re- 
vive the ancient custom of gathering the memorials of the dead 
in places of public worship. The cenotaph, or the memorial 
window, now so common, do not gratify the natural sentiments 
as do the veritable relics of the departed. In the modern prac- 
tice the imagination is not satisfied, and turns away from the 
empty inscription in the church to the actual grave where the 
dead lie. Westminster Abbey, without the "sacred dust" itself, 
would hardly be hallowed ground. But the ^^ ashes of our 
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fathers in the temples of our Gods," is all that the feelings 
claim. I can imagine the church of the future gathering about 
its altars the urns of its sainted dead, with the same solemnity 
and beauty as of old. 

remain, sir, very truly yours, 

THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 

P. S. — ^As a Scriptural motto for your society you might select 
this : " Now, this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. ' ' 

Or this : 

" We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dis- 
solved, we have a house not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens. ' ' 



FROM THE REV. C. C. TIFFANY, D. D., RECTOR OF 
ZION CHURCH, NEW YORK. 



37 East 39TH Street, | 



New York, Jan. 30, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — ^You ask my opinion, as a Christian minister, 
in regard to Cremation as a mode of burial. I see no possible 
religious objection to it. I see, from a sanitary point of view, 
much in favor of it. But I recognize, from the standpoint of 
the emotions, much which will have to be overcome before Cre- 
mation can come into vogue. For myself, I should have no ob- 
jection to the Cremation of my body after death. But I fear 
the Cremation of a dear friend would be at present a shock for 
which I am not prepared. 

I have thought it best to write my sentiments fully — usage and 
the growing conviction of earnest consideration must prepare the 
way. for Cremation as a general practice. 

Very truly yours, 

C. C, TIFFANY, 
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FROM FREDERIC A. JEWETT, M.D., SANITARY IN- 
SPECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, BROOKLYN. 

334 Madison Street, *) 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — In answer to your query of 29th inst., I would say 
that I am entirely in favor of Cremation, from a sanitary point of 
view. In fact, I can see no objection to it whatever, other than 
a purely sentimental one. 

Respectfully yours, 

FREDERIC A. JEWETT, M.D. 



FROM HENRY M. TABER, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In answer to your letter asking for an expression 
of opinion on the subject of Cremation, I beg to say that I have 
carefully considered that subject for many years, and am well 
satisfied of the advantages afforded by Cremation over burial. 
The matter has been so thoroughly discussed in the current liter- 
ature of the day that little need be added to the arguments favor- 
able to Cremation. The sanitary reason alone ought to have 
sufficient weight to override every objection that can be offered, 
and will in time demand its general adoption in the interest of 
the living (if for no other reason). Cremation has more to con- 
tend with (as you intimate) from prejudice, than from any other 
opposing cause; that prejudice which blindly clings to conser- 
vatism, whether it be right or wrong, good or evil, beneficial or 
injurious ; for conservatism is indiscriminating. What has con- 
servatism done for the world? It has retarded letters and. 
warred against science ; it terrorized Gallileo ; it burnt Bruno 
and Van in i ; it poisoned Socrates ; it crucified Christ ; it fed 
the flames of Seville, of Smithfield, of Geneva, and of Salem ; it 
gibbeted Quakers ; it sought to discjourage Columbus ; it ridi- 
culed Fulton and Morse; it defended slavery; it championed 
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the "divine right ** of kings and ecclesiastics; it entertains a re- 
spect for the ignorant past and a contempt for the intelligent 
present. It is this Bourbon of thought that is the main obstacle 
to reform in the disposal of our dead. The chief argument (if 
such it may be called) against Cremation is that **it is a heathen 
custom." So is buriaL Which one of these customs shall be 
adopted ? — the one that consumes the body, by a purifying pro- 
cess, in (say) sixty minutes, or the other, by a revolting process, 
in (say) sixty years. Very truly yours, 

HENRY M. TABER. 



FROM WM. WALDORF ASTOR, NEW YORK. 



21 West 26th Street, 1 
89.1 



New York, Feb. 14, 1889. 
Dear Sir — You ask my opinion of Cremation. I think the 
opposition to it has largely originated in an ignorant prejudice. 
The objections raised against it have certainly lost much of their 
force in public estimation. Sanitary considerations are strongly 
in its favor, and, as concerns sentimental feelings, it seems to me 
there is much to recommend a total and immediate destruction 
of the body after death. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. W. ASTOR. 



FROM JAMES M. VARNUM, NEW YORK. 

34 Gramercy Park, ) 
New York, Jan. 30, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — In answer to your inquiry I would state that I 
have no prejudice at all against Cremation. 
Yours truly, 

JAMES M. VARNUM. 
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FROM THE REV. R. S. MACARTHUR, D.D., CAL- 
VARY BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 30, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I know of no serious religious objection to the 
practice. I do not suppose there can be any sanitary objection ; 
and I suppose whatever form of legal objection there once was 
has been removed. I could officiate at a funeral service, know- 
ing that the body was to be cremated, with as much religious 
feeling and as great a sense of propriety, as if I knew that the 
body was to be buried in the usual form. I confess that the 
sentimental objection has some weight with me. If persons out- 
side of my immediate family circle choose to be cremated, I 
have no objections ; but I confess that I should much regret see- 
ing the body of one who stands closely related to me in family 
or church life, cremated. This is a simple statement of my 
thought ; it may be of no value to you, but as you have asked it 
I give it to you precisely as the case stands. 
Very truly yours, 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 



FROM JULIA THOMAS, CONSERVATORY OF ELOCU- 
TION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE, NEW YORK. 

My Dear Sir — Success attend your worthy efforts, and right 
speedily. We want protection for the living, and the best way 
to secure it is to cremate not only our dead and decaying, cast- 
off garments of clay, but everything that infests the air and soil 
and water with the germs of sickness, disease and death. We, 
the ladies of the "Health Protection Association,*' are doing 
good work in agitating the subject of cremating the garbage, 
and can report some good results already. Come to our aid, 
and we shall be glad to cast our influence with you ! My sister 
and self were long ago converted to a faith in Cremation. One 
has such a horror of rotting slowly back to the elements of one's 
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material being ! Who does not prefer the sweeter, cleverer, 
swifter process of **rosy heat?" A few years ago the upper 
Delaware was flooded with the melting snows of spring, and the 
turbid, swollen stream overflowed its banks and washed out a 
number of graves in the country burying-ground. When the 
floods had abated, dead bodies and skeletons were found strewed 
along the banks and dangling from trees, which had been partly 
inundated. The sight was most shocking to the friends of the 
deceased and demoralizing to every passer-by, but making a 
most impressive object lesson in favor of Cremation. We, who 
were witnesses of this event, are haunted even to this day by the 
horrible sight. 

Most cordially yours, 

JULIA THOMAS. 



FROM EDITH M. THOMAS. 

The Colonnade, ) 
New York, Feb. i8, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — It would seem that sanitary consideration for the 
living, the example of revered antiquity, and the swift redistri- 
bution of ** ashes to ashes/' appealing to the poetic side in 
human nature, should be ample arguments in favor of the adop- 
tion of this practice. 

Very truly, 

EDITH M. THOMAS. 



FROM MONCURE D. CONWAY, NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 27, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I regard the wholesale poisoning of the earth and 
its fountains by dead bodies as the survival of a grossly material- 
istic conception of the future life. Surely our New World civi- 
lization should replace the loathsome vault with the pure urn. 
Faithfully yours, 

MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
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FROM EDGAR FAWCETT, NEW YORK. 

2 1ST St. and 5TH Avenue, I 
New York, Feb. 3, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — I am a believer in Cremation. I feel convinced 
that it is one of those reforms which will some day be univer- 
sally adopted. In the Emaux et Camies, a collection of poems 
by the late Th^ophile Gautier, you will find a poem called 
"Buchers et Tombeaux.'* I should like to suggest that you 
have this poem translated by some competent person, and use it 
to combat the '* objections*' of which you speak. Hoping that 
your efforts may prove successful in banishing, sooner or later, 
their ghastliness from our mortuary rites, 

I am, faithfully yours, 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 



FROM LUTHER R. MARSH, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 24, i8?9. 

My good Friend — On reading your letter to Miss Julia Thomas, 
on behalf of Cremation, as a means of disposing of our mortal 
coils after they shall be shuffled off, I thought it no harm to add 
a word of mine own, on this important subject. 

I think it must have been about forty years ago, when I gave 
much time and effort, through several years, in obtaining a law 
for the prohibition of intra-mural burials in our city. I drew 
the act, and also the corporation ordinance, effecting that con- 
summation. The cemetery yards, adjoining some of the 
churches, were piled so high that, in order to dig a grave, the 
spade had to cut down through coffins and their contents, in 
order to make the space for the new deposit. In some cases 
the bodies for burial were deposited in the basement of the 
churches in the day time, and the burials made by lantern light 
at night, so that the passing public might not see it. In one 
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case that I know of, not far from where I then resided, the 
stench, for blocks around, was plainly discernible. The nui- 
sance became intolerable and endangered the health of the city. 
It required a great effort to combat the interested opposition. 
I am away from my papers, and can only give you generalities. 
I wrote much for the press in advocacy of the prohibition, and 
otherwise helped it on. Charles Edward Lester also gave his 
eloquent pen to the abolition. I think it must have been about 
1848 that the law and ordinance were passed, and, since then 
(with I think only one private ground excepted), there has been 
no burial within the limits of our city, and the remains, from 
most of the grounds then in use, were removed. 

That was the best we knew how to do at that time. Crema- 
tion had not come into vogue. In these later times, incinera- 
tion, and the modes of accomplishing it, have demonstrated the 
feasibility of thus disposing of these ** muddy vestures of decay ;*' 
so that, instead of mouldering for years in the grave, the flame 
consecrates the body, and leaves only a few sacred ashes as a 
memento. 

If an old Egyptian could have imagined that, 3000 years 
after his entombment, his corpus would have been hawked 
about the world as a marketable commodity, and, at last, placed 
in some museum, for its ghastly and blackened features to be 
gazed at by crowds, through all coming generations, methinks 
he would have rushed, alive^ into the furnace, and sought the 
favor of its annihilating flame. 

Dear sir, the march of civilization is onward, and one great 
evidence of it is, that busy men, like you, are willing to give time, 
and effort to so great a reform. May you so succeed, that our 
lovely acres may be given to the support of the living, and no 
longer be filled with the dead — a festering Necropolis. 

Pardon my hasty note, for the matter is worthy a more delib- 
erate and considerate treatment than I give it in this little 
hurried dash of a note. 

LUTHER R. MARSH. 
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FROM M. LOUISE THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF SORQSIS, 
NEW YORK. 

N^w York, Jan. 21, 1889. 

Dear Sir — Your favor of this date is received. If your Cre- 
mation Society is intended for the Cremation of human bodies, 
I fear my opinion and my sentiment will not serve your pur- 
pose, for I am wholly, earnestly, and entirely opposed to such 
use being made of human remains, except in times of epidemic 
in hot climates, when no better disposition can be made of 
them. 

I do not even favor the Cremation of garbage, except in large 
cities, when the distance is too great to haul into the open 
country. I consider it a wasteful disposition of valuable fertiliz- 
ing material — a practice which, if carried out to extremest results, 
would finally turn all things into smoke and ashes, and depopu- 
late the earth. I will say still further, that in all my intercourse 
with educated and thoughtful women, I have never met more 
than a dozen who have ever expressed a belief in the Cremation 
of human remains. I write thus because the public prints have 
represented me and a large number of my associates as holding 
different views. 

I am, with respect, 

M. LOUISE THOMAS. 



FROM E. C. SEGUIN, M.D., NEW YORK. 

419 Madison Avenue, ) 
New York, Feb. i, 1889. J 

My Dear Sir — In reply to your question as to my opinion of 
Cremation of the dead, I would say that I entirely approve of it 
for general reasons, and also on the score of hygiene and the 
prevention of disease, 

Yours respectfully, 
- - E. C. SEGUIN, M.D. 
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FROM D. H. COCHRAN, OF THE COLLEGIATE AND 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — I know of no rational grounds of objection to 
Cremation. The opposition to it, which is undeniably strong, 
is mainly sentimental, and the result of education. A proper 
presentation of the case rarely fails to correct the feeling, and 
the scientific reasons for some disposition of our dead less dan- 
gerous to the living, will soon change both sentiment and cus- 
tom. 

Yours, 

D. H. COCHRAN. 



FROM MRS. LIPPINCOTT (''GRACE GREENWOOD/') 

15 East 59TH Street, \ 
New York, Jan. 20, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — I have given a great deal of serious thought to the 
subject of Cremation, and heartily endorse all movements in that 
direction. The world, even the Christian world,' must come to 
it finally — though it denounce it now ever so sternly as " a 
heathen custom." The world must come to it, or see the above- 
ground living poisoned by their under-ground dead. 

For economic as well as sanitary reasons I would advocate 
Cremation. I saw much of the working of the system at Milan; 
saw that it took a great burden of care and expense from poor 
families, bereaved and left in straitened circumstances. Surely, 
it is the simplest, the surest and purest manner of rendering 
"ashes to ashes'* — of giving back our mortal part to the im- 
mortal elements. 

Respectfully yours, 

GRACE GREENWOOD. 
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FROM CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, HARTFORD. 

Hartford, Ct., Jan. 31, 1889. 

Dear Sir — Personally I have no objection to the disposal of 
the bodies of the dead by Cremation - that is, by a quick decay 
rather than a slow decay ; and I have no doubt that in thickly 
populated regions public health would be thereby promoted. 
Yet, I own, that I cannot ignore a sentiment in regard to the 
remains of departed friends, which, from the earliest ages, has 
been one of the strongest in the human race. 
Yours sincerely, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 



FROM CHARLES A. DANA, EDITOR OF "THE SUN/' 
NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 16, 1889. 
Dear Sir — It is my judgment that Cremation is the most 
rational and appropriate manner of disposing of the dead. 
Yours truly, 

C. A. DANA. 



FROM THE REV. WM. HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D., 
EDITOR OF "THE INDEPENDENT." 

New York, Feb. 14, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — I am aware of no argument against Cremation 
that deserves consideration, and I regard that method of dis- 
posing of the bodies of the dead as intelligent reason and unper- 
verted taste. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 
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FROM THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 23, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I approve entirely of Cremation Societies as 
offering an alternative to those who prefer that form of inter- 
ment. I have no strong prejudices against Cremation, and, in- 
deed, do not see anything else that can solve the problem for the 
large cities of the future. As a matter of sentiment and associa- 
tion, I still prefer the other method, but this is doubtless largely 
a matter of habit. 

Truly yours, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 



FROM THE REV. R. HEBER NEWTON, D.D., NEW 

YORK. 

Garden City, L. I., Jan. 29, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — ^Yours of January 19th is at hand. I am glad 
of an opportunity of expressing my interest in the work of the 
Cremation Society. For many years I have thoroughly believed 
in Cremation — on a variety of grounds. Having tried to make 
my life one of usefulness to my fellows, I object to the possibility 
of injuring any one after I am dead. The thought that what I 
cannot take away with me to a higher form of life is to be left as 
a means of poisoning life, is abhorrent to me. I prefer that my 
body shall be so disposed of as to put this out of the question. 
The religious objection has always been nonsensical to my mind. 

Believing thoroughly in a life to come, I have not the slightest 
notion of that higher life being conditioned in any possible way 
by the way in which we get into it. Nothing but the stupid 
prejudice of a blind orthodoxy could allow any notion of this 
kind to have weight. In so far as it does have weight, it ought 
to be exposed and ridiculed. I have also, for years, had the 
intensest horror of thinking any one dear to me undergoing the 
noxious process of decomposition, as we have made sure that it 
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shall be made noxious by our whole mode of intennent. I want 
those I love to pass from this life to a higher life without any 
such abhorrent decomposition of the form once dear to me. 
On every hand Cremation has commended itself to my judg- 
ment, and I am sure that it is destined to prevail in the future. 
I expect to be disposed of thus myself, and do not know of any 
expression of opinion which I could offer that would have more 
weight than this. 

Yours truly, 

R. HEBER NEWTON. 



FROM THE HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1889. 
Sir — In your letter of the 21st inst. you ask me for my opinion 
as to the advantage of Cremation over the form of burial which 
generally prevails in civilized countries. Eliminating the ques- 
tion of sentiment, which depends largely upon custom, it seems 
to me that Cremation is the only sensible mode of disposing of 
the dead. I can imagine no argument against it, while all the 
considerations of public health are in its favor. 
Yours respectfully, 

ABRAM S. HEWITT. 



FROM THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., BOSTON, 

MASS. 

233 Clarendon Street, ) 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 16, 1889. | 
My Dear Sir — I believe that there are no true objections to 
the practice of Cremation, and a good many excellent reasons 
why it should become common. 

Yours truly, 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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FROM JAS. H. SHORTER, M.D., NEW YORK. 

1 8 West 50TH Street, | 
New York, March 4, 1889. j 
Dear Sir — In regard to the subject of Cremation I fully agree 
with the opinion expressed by ex-Mayor Hewitt, that this process 
is '*the sensible one of disposing of the dead.*' All hygienic, 
economic and sanitary reasons speak in its favor, whilst I have 
yet to hear an argument against Cremation which was not based 
on superstition or religious prejudice. 
Yours truly, 

JAS. H. SHORTER, M.D. 



FROM ROBERT P. PORTER, EDITOR OF *'THE 
PRESS," NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 13, 1889. 
Sir — In reply to your letter asking for my opinion in relation 
to the advantages of Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
dead, I beg leave to say that I am heartily in favor of it, and 
that I look forward to the day when it will be universally 
adopted by civilized nations. 

Faithfully, 

ROBERT P. PORTER. 



FROM PROFESSOR F. W. TAUSSIG. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 13, 1889. 
jMy Dear Sir — I should be happy to be cremated, when my 
time comes ; meanwhile, I should be glad to see my predecessor 
treated in this sensible fashion. 

Very truly yours, 

F. W, TAUSSIG, 
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FROM CHAS. A. BACON, M.D., WASHINGTON, D.C., 
(FORMERLY OF NEW YORK). 

Washington, D. C, Feb. i6, 1889. 
Dear Sir — Cremation has always had a certain attraction to 
me. My father used to say to me, when I was a boy, that, ex- 
cept for the feelings of others, he would prefer that his remains 
should be so disposed of. He had a horror of physical blem- 
ishes during life, and as a natural result, shrunk from the idea of 
the decomposition of the body after death. The sentimental 
objection has, therefore, never had any hold on me. The sani- 
tary necessities of civilized life render this reform inevitable — an 
affair of time only. Cremation must be adopted by all civilized 
communities as a preventive to disease, and the day when this 
shall be the adopted method of disposing of the remains of our 
dead, is not far distant. 

Yours sincerely, 

CHAS. A. BACON. 



FROM THE REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 

116 E. 19TH Street, | 
New York, Jan. 23, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — I am not an advocate for Cremation. 

Yours truly, 

HOWARD CROSBY. 



FROM THEODORE T. OVINGTON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In reply to your communication of the 19th inst., 
I would say that I heartily believe in Cremation, and trust the 
day is not far distant when it will have become the popular 
method of disposing of the bodies of our departed friends. 
Very truly yours, 

THEODORE T, OVINGTON, 
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FROM HON. CHAS. F. ALLEN, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

New York, Jan. 23, 1889. 
Dear Sir — Your favor of the 19th inst. is at hand. The 
Crematory built by this Commission, on Swinburne Island, was 
directed by the Legislature of this State, and I think it was a 
wise provision. I have not given the subject of Cremation 
much study, but from the knowledge I possess I do not hesitate 
to be recorded as one of its advocates. 
Very respectfully, 

CHAS. F. ALLEN. 



FROM THE REV. D. S. RAINSFORD, D.D., RECTOR 
OF ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

Si:. George's Rectory, " 
209 East i6th Street, 
New York, Feb. 14, 1889. 
Dear Sir — The chief objection, it seems to me, that at present 
c an be urged against Cremation is that the process is costly. 
You may quote me as heartily favoring the objects of your Com- 
pany. 

Truly yours, 

D. S. RAINSFORD. 



FROM J. A. IRWIN, M.A. CANTAB., M.D. DUB. 
M.R.C.S., ENG. 

14 W. 29TH Street, ) 
New York, Feb. 18, 1889. j 
Cremation is decidedly the most rational method of disposing 
of the dead. 

J. A. IRWIN. 
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FROM THE REV. \ T. CLARKE. 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 28, 1889. 

Dear Sir — I vote with emphasis for Cremation. It is clear to 
my mind that it is the method of the future for disposing of the 
flesh when the spirit has no longer any use for it. There are no 
valid arguments against Cremation. Burial in the earth is now 
entrenched only in sentiment and custom. It will be a pleasure 
to me to do all in my power to break that sentiment down. Cre- 
mation is a *' new departure/' which is really an '* old return,'* 
with improvements in the light of science, which is the order of 
nature and the order of God. " Dust to dust'' is the divine de- 
cree for the lower nature, when the higher nature has escaped 
into freedom from the confinement of its temporary home. 'Tis 
' a question of process only, with wise regard for the living. Some 
superstitions may still invest the subject, but superstitions have 
"got to go." Progress is unfriendly to them, and progress is 
God's way. An enlightened imagination turns away with dis- 
gust from the retarded processes of burning in the grave, and 
welcomes the changes when the body is kissed by the transfigur- 
ing power of the air in the Crematory, rosy with intense heat. 
There are many points of view from which to regard the subject, 
and from all Cremation wins the judgment. 
Very sincerely yours, 

A. T. CLARKE. 



FROM PROF. BRAINARD G. SMITH, DEPARTMENT OF 

RHETORIC AND ORATORY, CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I heartily approve of and shall be glad to do any- 
thing in my power towards furthering ** the cause of Cremation." 
Yours truly, 
t BRAINARD G. SMITH. 
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FROM DR. ED. M. STERNBERG, GEN. DIRECTOR OF 
HOAGLAND LABORATORY, BROOKLYN. 

HoAGLAND Laboratory, ) 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1889. j 
Dear Sir — In reply to your letter of February 18, I would say 
that I fully approve of Cremation for sanitary reasons ; and that 
it seems to me the least objectionable way of disposing of the 
dead from every point of view. 

Very truly yours, 

ED. M. STERNBERG. 



FROM BACHE McE. EMMET, M.D. 

18 East 30TH St., \ 
New York, Feb. 24, 1889. j 
My Dear Sir — I have your communication of the 15th inst., 
asking for my views in regard to Cremation. I am in hearty 
sympathy with those who are seeking to establish this mode* of 
disposing of the dead, and I trust that ere long we may see Cre- 
mation approved of by all communities, and recognized as the 
only rational solution of a momentous sanitary question. 
Very truly yours, 

BACHE McE. EMMET. 



FROM J. M. SCHLEY, M.D., NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 17, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In reply to your inquiry, recently received, I 
would simply state that I can^t see how any tenable argument 
can be advanced against Cremation, while all considerations 
are in its favor for the good of the public and maintenance of 
its (the public) health. 

Respectfully, 

J. M. SCHLEY. 
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FROM THE REV. JOHN W. CHADWiCK, BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 21, 1889. 
My Dtar Sir — I do not think I can do better than refer you 
to an article in the Forum (No. 3, if I remember rightly), for 
my very favorable opinion of Cremation, which I am not likely 
to change to a less favorable opinion at any time. 
Yours very truly, 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 



FROM THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER, DD., NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1889. 
Gentlemen — I have not made up my mind about Cremation, 
and imagine I shall not be able to do so ; but if I do will preach 
about it. I may say also that I shall not preach against it, so 
far as my thought turns now. 

Yours, 

ROBERT COLLYKR. 



FROM THE REV. HOWARD HENDERSON, D.D., LL.D., 
OF TRINITY M. E. CHURCH, CINCINNATI, O. 

I made one of the addresses at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Crematory of the U. S. Cremation Co. (Limited). I 
wrote an article in favor of Cremation in the New York Christian 
Advocate, There is nothing in Cremation that is anti-Scriptural. 
It is not opposed to the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead, else, what will become of the martyrs that have 
j)erished at the stake and the thousands of Christians who have 
been consumed in burning buildings and ships ? 

It is simply a question of sentiment, sanitation and economy. 
It is to my mind more aesthetic than earth-burial. I have never 
seen an argument against it except that it destroys the evidence 
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of felonious poisoning, and this can be evaded by a chemical 
analysis of the contents of the stomach, which is not more ob- 
jectionable than the process of embalming ; and if such a test 
were made by experts in every case, it would add largely to a 
knowledge of the pathology of disease, and thus contr bute vast 
benefits to the living. There is no real objection to Cremation 
other than that arising from prejudice based on long usage, and 
ignorance of the process of incineration by evaporation produced 
by incandescent heat. Putrefaction is a slow burning {eremaca 
in sio), and is chemically the same thing done by a protracted 
ro/, through years, as that performed by rapid oxidization of the 
solids and fluids by intense heat in an hour of time. Science 
smiles at the apparition which misapprehension conjures, as it 
does at many illusions held and hugged by the ignorant. Let 
the friends of Cremation be patient, adapting for their guidance 
the words of Paul: ** Though I give my body to be burned 
and have not charity, I am nothing.*' Let the foes of Crema- 
tion examine the subject, and candid judgment will compel a 
dispelling of every objection the imagination has created. Time 
is the great truth-teller. 

HOWARD HENDERSON. 



FROM CHAS. F. WINGATE, SANITARY ENGINEER, 
NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 13, 1889. 

Dear Sir — In answer to your inquiry I would say that on 
sanitary grounds I am decidedly in favor of Cremation. It 
seems to me that the steady and rapid growth of cemeteries 
around our great cities is a constant drawback to progress and 
a menace to the public health. 

Yours truly, 

CHARLES F, WINGATE, 
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FROM SIR HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B., 

LONDON. 

35 WiMPOLE Street, W. | 

London, March 15, 1889. j 
Dear Sir — ^You ask me for an expression of my views on 
Cremation. Having been President of the first European so- 
ciety to promote it, now for fifteen years, after writing the 
results of experiments upon it, and strongly advocating it in 
1874, I need write you nothing further now, but I send you 
by this post a copy of my original articles of that date, and 
will have the pleasure, in a few days at longest, of sending 
you an early copy of a work I am now carrying through the 
press, entitled ** Modern Cremation,** which will give you the 
latest records and the most recent statements in its favor 
which are found most useful on this side the Atlantic. 
Yours very faithfully, 

HENRY THOMPSON. 



FROM DR. FELIX ABLER, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 21, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In reply to your favor of the 19th inst., I have 
to say that my views on the subject of Cremation are entirely 
in accord with your own. I believe that this method of 
disposing of the remains of those who were dear to us in 
life, is more reverent, more in harmony with refined feeling, 
besides being obviously superior on grounds of public health, 
to the usual practice of earth-burial. I trust that, thanks to 
your efforts and those of your coadjutors, Cremation will be 
received with increasing favor by all enlightened persons in 
the community. 

Respectfully yours, 

FELIX ADX^ER. 
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FROM THE REV. G. W. TIMLOW, D.D., WARWICK, 

N. Y. 

Warwick, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1889. 
JDear Sir — I was once opposed to Cremation, but after a 
long examination, based on the reports of European and 
Anaerican scientific associations, the expediency and necessity 
of Cremation were demonstrated to me to my entire satisfac- 
tion. I need not present an abstract of these convincing 
reasons, as your pamphlet and circulars no doubt give them 
in full. A caption of my own views might be stated as 
follows : 

1. Cremation reduces the body at once to pure and un- 
revoking dust. 

2. Burial requires many years for a like result, and is repul- 
sive and poisonous in its work through that long period of 
time. 

3. It has long been noted that villages with cemeteries on 
higher land, even at considerable distance, have been the 
starting centres of fearful epidemics. When the cemeteries 
were removed several miles, the epidemics ceased their visita- 
tions. 

4. Science shows that everything in a grave in due time 
comes to the surface. The gases and dust are blown about 
by the winds and enter anew into all growing forms of vege- 
tation and life, and re-enter into fresh combination with the 
waiting soils ; it may be far away. After long periods of 
time anything committed to a grave will not be found there. 
When any one has learned this demonstrable fact, most of 
the objections against Cremation vanish. 

5. The body is but a temporary garment of which we have 
many changes during an average lifetime. When the body iS' 
left it is left forever. The eagle hatched never seeks a return 
to the old egg-shell. God gives the shell a place and func- 
tion. Its work done, return is impossible, even if desired. 
In regard to Cremation, the true plan is for each one to 
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examine carefully and fully all the facts and factors involved 
in the problem. Where this is the case Cremation is rapidly 
growing in popular favor. 

This brief statement may suggest why I greatly prefer the 
Cremation of the human body to its burial. 

Yours truly, 

G. W. TIMLOW. 



FROM HENRY TUCK, M.D., VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1889. 
My Dear Sir — Yours of January 19th duly received, and 
I am glad of the opportunity of again expressing my hearty 
approval of the practice of Cremation. 

Yours truly, 

HENRY TUCK. 



FROM C. M. VOM BAUR, EX-PRESIDENT OF ARION 
SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan, 22, 1889. 

Dear Sir — In reply to your favor of yesterday I beg to 
give you my expression of hearty approval of Cremation, and 
trust that this clean and thorough method of disposing of the 
dead will gain more adherents continuously. 

It is devoutly to be wished that in order to overcome the 
prejudice against it, means should be found to make the place 
of Cremation at Mount Olivet and its surroundings a most 
beautiful spot, so as to increase the impressiveness of the 
per^mony. 

Respectfully yours, 

C, M, VOM BAUJl, 
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FROM THE HON. CHARLES W. HORNOR. 

Washington, D. C, Jan. 22, 1889. 
Dear Sir — Yours of 19th inst. received. I have so far acted 
on the opinion, now rapidly becoming universal, that Cremation 
is the best way for the disposal of dead bodies, as to make it 
one of the clauses of my last will. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES W. HORNOR. 



FROM ALICE D. LE PLONGEON, BROOKLYN. 

204 Washington Street, ") 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — I am most decidedly in favor of burning the dead, 
and cannot comprehend why so many object to it. The terrible 
diseases that from time to time cast communities of human beings 
into an abyss of grief, would lose their hold in a short time ii 
the victims were promptly consigned to the purifying action of 
the flames. What possible good can there be in burning clothes 
and furniture, if the infected flesh be allowed to remain in exist- 
ence? 

In 1868 there was a dreadful epidemic of yellow fever in Lima, 
Peru ; as many as three hundred patients dying each day. From 
the beginning Dr. Le Plongeon, then practicing in that city, 
urged the Cremation of the dead. It was impossible to bring 
the public mind to contemplate such a course. Finally an ar- 
rangement was made to keep large fires on the trenches filled 
with corpses, public attention not being drawn to the fact. At 
once the plague abated, and soon died out. 

Do mourners ever reflect what a disgusting sight would meet 
their gaze if the flower-laden sod was lifted from the remains oi 
their beloved ones? 

The thought is terrible ! To my mind rapid incineration rids 
death of half its horror. The sacred frame that has been so long 
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inhabited by the dear friend is wafted to the pure element, in- 
stead of being trod beneath the feet of coming generations. 
Often and often have we seen in ancient deserted cities skulls 
kicked about like balls (by unthinking fools to whom nothing is 
sacred), and the sight has aroused a thousand thoughts. 

The Mayas, as far as we know the most civilized of the ancient 
nations that in ages past occupied this American continent, 
always burned their dead, as did many other people of antiquity, 
when able to obtain fuel. 

Among some religious sects in India it is believed that the 
soul is not freed from its earthly tenement unless the same be 
reduced to ashes. 

Personally I have a great objection to being buried, even apart 
from the agonizing thought of returning to life and finding one- 
self entombed ; such cases happen more often than is generally 
supposed. Unless the ocean waves engulf me, I trust that some 
friend will kindly see my remains confided to the fiery furnace. 
Yours very truly, 

ALICE D. LE PLONGEON. 



FROM ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

New York, Jan. 24, 1889. 

Dear Sir — In answer to the letter sent by you and Mr. 
Welling of the N. Y. Cremation Society, I beg to say 
that the work of both your societies has my hearty approval, 
and I much commend your resolution to attempt to reach 
that "vast majority" of the people who are receptive rather 
than original. 

In my opinion the advantages, sanitary and otherwise, 
which the adoption of Cremation offers in a civilized com- 
munity, so far outweigh the objections, chiefly founded on senti- 
ment, which have been made to it by persons of a conservative 
or easily prejudiced disposition, that they cannot influence in 
the slightest degree any reasonable man or woman who gives 
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the subject fair consideration. Cremation must be ranked at 
one of the greatest hygienic improvements of a progressive age. 
Its universal adoption is most desirable, and it is to be hoped 
that the people of this country — always heretofore quick to be 
educated in matters of reform — will soon recognize that Crema,- 
tion is something with which religious prejudice or false senti- 
ment should not be allowed to interfere any more than with the 
other sanitary expedients of modern life. I am convinced that 
the adoption of Cremation in preference to burial, in all the 
enlightened communities of this and other progressive countries, 
is only a question of time. Personally, of course, I am heartily 
in favor of it. 

Very truly yours, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 



FROM THE HON. GEORGE HOADLY, EX-GOVERNOR 

OF OHIO. 

New York, Jan. 23, 1889. 

My Dear Sir — ^Your letter of January 23d is just at hand and 
contents noted. 

I caunot give you an unqualified answer. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in Cremation ; it is the most wholesome and best method 
of disposing of the dead. I should prefer for myself and those 
I love, if Cremation were common, to adopt it, rather than to 
leave the body to moulder in the ground and be the prey of 
worms. 

If human life be prolonged beyond death, as all hope and 
most believe is the case, surely that beneficent law or power 
which can accomplish this result will clothe the surviving soul 
and mind with such body as may be best for continued useful- 
ness, whatever may become of the earthly clay we now inhabit. 
But, to-day. Cremation is an ostentatious and noisy method of 
disposing of the remains of the dead. It is attended with iclat. 
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while death and burial are essentially the most private of all 
acts. I couW not bear to think, either in my own case or that 
of any one whom I loved, of such a scene following death as 
that which now attends Cremation. In other words, I could 
not be a pioneer in this cause. My feelings revolt at the adver- 
tising and the publicity which seems necessary to attend upon 
Cremation as at present practised. 

When Cremation shall become common, noiseless and un- 
observed, or no more a matter of public attention than a funeral 
now is, I think I could easily reconcile myself to adopting it, 
but not otherwise. This is my difficulty. It is purely senti- 
mental. Intellectually I have no objection to Cremation, but 
thoroughly approve it. 

Yours very respectfully, 

GEO. HOADLY. 

[Note. — There is in fact no noise, ec/at, nor advertisement attending Cre- 
mation. Several incinerations occur each month at the Crematory at Fresh 
Pond with as little notoriety as the quietest private burial. — Ed.] 



FROM WM. M. McLAURY, M.D., NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 21, 1889. 

Z>ear Sir — In reply to yours of this date I will say that I am 
in accord with every effort to make Cremation popular. I be- 
lieve firmly that it must become t/ie method of all progressive 
nations in the near future, and the more rapidly we train the 
sentiment in that direction the better. In proof of which I 
enclose a short paper I read in 1885 before the Society of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence and State Medicine, and, with some revisions 
and additions, read before the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, at its meeting in Albany, on February 4, 1886. 

Anything I can do to further the interests of your society will 

be cheerfully done. 

Very truly yours, 

WM. M. McLAURY. 
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FROM CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY. 

Whitehall, Ky., April 2, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I have been for long years in favor of Cremation. 
It stands the test of reason, Christianity and sentiment. Its 
sanitary necessity would of itself settle the question forever. 
With great respect, 

CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY. 



FROM MISS MINNIE PALMER. 

New York, Feb. 15, 1889. 
What more can I say than I endorse your every argument and 
views. Truly, MINNIE PALMER. 



FROM MARY J. SAFFORD, M.D., TARPON SPRINGS, 

FLA. 

Feb. 5, 1889. 

Dear Sir — It gives me pleasure to comply with your request to 
state some of the vital reasons for my belief in Cremation. I 
believe in Cremation 

First — Because it is the only safe method, from sanitary 
causes, of disposing of the dead. 

Second — I believe in it, because it is the only way to prevent 
the ever occurring and dangerous encroachment of the living 
upon the territory assigned to the dead. This is seen in the 
older American cities, and is everywhere to be observed in the 
Old World. 

Third — Considered from motives of sentiment, the old meth- 
ods of slow decay, by burial, are revolting as compared with the 
speedy and clean process of disposing of the useless tenement by 
fire. 

Whoever has seen the slain upon the battle-field, gathered like 
dead wood and buried hastily in shallow trenches ; or who has 
looked into one of the thr^e hundred and sixty-five pits thjit are 
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opened in turn, one each day, to receive the pauper dead of 
Naples ; or who has seen the Potter's Fields of Germany or the 
ghastly arrangement of the dry bones of the millions in the Cata- 
combs of Paris ; or who has seen the dogs of Constantinople 
make prey of the human bones in its cemeteries — I say, that he 
who has witnessed all of this must earnestly hope and desire to 
have all that was corruptible in him made incorruptible by the 
purifying process of fire. If the heart craves sentiment, there is 
ample scope for its exercise in Cremation, the ashes may be 
gathered in urns or worn as armlets; but, what is better still, they 
may be scattered where roses bloom and the violet diffuses its 
sweet perfume. Yours, in hearty sympathy with the good work 
that furthers Cremation. 

MARY J. SAFFORD. 



FROM ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 

Jamaica Plain, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1889. 
I am too unwell to write a letter ; I heartily approve of Crema- 
tion as conducive to the general health of society. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 



FROM SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW. 

35 William Street, ) 
New York, Feb. 15, 1889. j 
Dear Sir — ^Apart from the questions of sentiment merely, it 
seems to me that there is but one rational method of disposing 
of our dead, and that is by Cremation. When this question is 
understood, all the objections to it that I have heard will vanish, 
and we shall through Cremation avoid all the repulsive features 
which are inseparable from all present forms of earth-burial, 
and, what is of more consequence, the dangers to the general 
public health which attend the present system. 

Yours, 

SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW, 
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FROM ANNIE WOLF (EM'LY). 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 12, 1889. 
My Dear Sir — In reply to your recent letter requesting my 
views on Cremation, I have only to say I have always been a 
cremationist. I was, intuitively, a cremationist before my mind 
was sufficiently mature to give the subject reasoning considera- 
tion. As a young girl, the usual mode of funeral ceremony with 
its ostentation and pageantry, and burial with its slow and loath- 
some process of decay, were a repugnant mockery. I wished to 
avoid the false show and sentiment of funeral flowers and feasting; 
of curiosity seekers and crocodile tears ; of fancy sepulchre and 
costly tombstone ] of protracted mournings and darkened houses ; 
and of cr^pe and bombazine. Yes ! and the worms. I wished 
to avoid them, too. Instinctively, the simple process of having 
my body burned seemed the method of liberation from all these 
distasteful stages of reaching the inevitable goal, "dust to dust.'* 
Later on, when I came to think, I took the sanitary and reli- 
gious view, that incineration is the only cleanly and humanitarian 
way of disposing of dead bodies. Why should we, with civilized 
understanding, desire to place human refuse in the ground, so 
that the germs of disease may live and procreate, and filter 
through the earth, and rise in a stratum of vitiating vapor above 
it, and fill the atmosphere we breathe, the water we drink and 
the food we eat with fecundating poison. Surely, there was more 
truth than poetry in Shakespeare when he said, *' graveyards 
yawn, and hell itself breathes out contagion on the world." 
Moreover, being a theosophist, I am necessarily a cremationist, 
as this rapid dissolution of the several component parts of the 
human organism sets free the higher principles from their mate- 
rial tamperings. The sure and swiftly purifying element of fire 
alone delivers incorruption from corruptibility. You will under- 
stand how deeply I sympathize with your movement, when I tell 
you that one of the foremost clauses in my will provides for the 
burning of my body — ^wrapped only in the winding sheet — as 
soon after death as convenient, and the ashes to be sown broad- 
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cast by the winds of heaven. . I should prefer that the memory 
of all that is immortal of me should be an ever-breathing presence 
in the souls, the minds, the every-day lives of the few who know 
and love me best, than that some monumental effigy should, to 
the many, proclaim my grave, while my very life principle 
attaches itself to the vegetation that springs above it, or to the 
lower animal forms which evolve from its substance. 

The only possible objections which can exist to-day concern- 
ing Cremation, are those of inherited fogeyism rather than 
of sentiment. Very sincerely, 

ANNIE WOLF. 



FROM THOS. W. KNOX, NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 27, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I am heartily in favor of Cremation, and have 
directed in my will that my body shall be cremated and the 
ashes placed at the disposal of my nearest relatives and friends. 

The Cremation Company knd the Cremation Society have 
done excellent work, and are to be warmly commended for their 
long and earnest battle against prejudice in its various forms. 

Yours sincerely, 

THOS. W. KNOX. 



FROM EDWARD ATKINSON, BOSTON. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 22, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I have never given sufficient attention to the sub- 
ject of Cremation to be entitled to give you any letter for pub- 
lication. My feeling is all in the line of establishing this 
method, but I have not made it a subject of investigation. 
Yours very truly, 

EDW. ATKINSON. 
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FROM JOSIAH QUINCY. 

QuiNCY, Mass., Feb. «s, 1889. 
Dear *S/>— ^In reply to your request I am glad to express my 
hearty approval of Cremation as a substitute for our present 
form of burial. The principal objection to it to-day appears to 
be a sentimental one, but it has always seemed to me that the 
sentiment which led the ancients to practice Cremation was a 
much more true one than that which leads moderns to practice 
burial; and the perfection of the means of Cremation, which 
modern science has placed at our command, makes the case still 
stronger against our crude and unnatural methods of burial. 
Conservatism clings with tenfold force to burial customs, but 
those at present in vogue must some time give way to Crema- 
tion, and the sooner this can be brought about the better it will 
be for the living. It is only by ignoring the point of view that 
the grave digger gives us so forcibly in Hamlet, that modern 
sentiment looks upon burial as more agreeable than Cremation; 
but the highest religious feelings, as well as the truest science, 
seem to me to favor the latter. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOSIAH QUINCY. 



:i 



FROM THE REV. DAVID H. GREER, NEW YORK. 

St. Bartholomew's Rectory, ' 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York, March 4, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In reply to your communication of recent date I 
beg to say that I am in sympathy with the object which you 
have in view, and look with favor upon Cremation as a substi- 
tute for interment. The objections to it are in my judgment 
wholly sentimental, and must in time give way to more rational 
considerations. 

Very respectfully yours, 

DAVID H. GREER. 
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FROM THE REV. JOHN L. SCUDDER, PASTOR FIRST 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, JERSEY CITY. 

Jersey City, Jan. 29, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I believe in Cremation with all my heart, and 
consider it the only proper method of disposing of the dead. 
The arguments in its favor are overwhelming, and those who 
read up upon this subject are almost always converted to the 
new idea. I am glad to see that prejudice and blind conserva- 
tism are rapidly giving way to nineteenth century common 
sense. I prophesy that inside of twenty-five y^ars. Cremation 
will become well nigh universal in this country. Advancing 
civilization demands it and will have it. My own sister was 
cremated at Fresh Pond, and my father. Rev. Henry M. Scud- 
der, D.D., for so many years pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, N. Y., has left orders to the effect that, upon his 
decease, his body shall be brought to this country from Japan, 
where he is now residing, and cremated in the State of New 
York. It is also my desire and command that when I die my 
body shall be disposed of in a similar manner. I prefer a " fiery 
chariot* * to being eaten up by worms. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN L. SCUDDER. 



FROM N. E. BRILL, M.D., NEW YORK. 

805 Lexington Avenue, ) 
New York, Jan. 30, 1889. J 
Dear Sir — In answer to the joint letter of yourself and Mr. 
Welling, dated the 29th inst., asking for the expression of my 
opinion in reference to the subject of Cremation versus Inhuma- 
tion, I would preface my remarks with the statement that no 
unprejudiced, thinking individual ought for one instant hesitate 
in deciding which is the preferable method of disposing of the 
dead. 
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The question of a change in any custom is subject to the sam^ 
influences which govern the question of a change in any law. 
Opposition to existing methods, customs and laws will ever exist 
until the people are educated to subject sentiment to reason, 
belief to knowledge. And yet, that same opposition which 
seemingly acts so injuriously to progress, is progress' best 
fosterer. The reason for this is obvious. Opposition engenders 
and calls forth investigation and inquiry, both of which are 
always fostered by contradiction, so that science is apt to gain 
more than it loses by continual attrition with public and lay 
opinion. 

I shall say nothing of the influence of those enemies to pro- 
gress — blind conservatism, that characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and sentiment, that accompaniment of minds fearful 
to trust to the wings of reason, with which they are provided ; 
but shall confine myself solely to the scientific aspect of the 
question. 

When we reflect that we are living in an atmosphere laden 
with germs, the most of which arise from decomposing organic 
matter in the soil, and that these germs are productive of 
disease, self-protection would suggest to us to render that soil as 
harmless as possible. Do we follow that first law of nature, when 
we introduce into the earth a decomposing body which invari- 
ably serves as a nidtis for the development of disease germs ? 
The answer to this question, at which no child would hesitate, 
is the answer to the question of the advantages of Cremation 
over burial. 

Again, intense heat is the most absolute, and, hence, the only 
reliable destroyer of all infectious germs ; and any medium con- 
taining those germs is rendered inert thereby; therefore, an 
organic body subjected to that influence, is entirely inocuous, 
and incapable of spreading disease. To obtain this last result is 
surely desirable, since it serves as one of the factors in the pre- 
servation of the human species. 

Numerous other scientific arguments, based upon medical and 
sanitary laws, demonstrating the immense advantage of Crema- 
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tion over burial might be here presented, but the one that I 
have used, embodying as it does that rule of action of doing the 
greatest good to the greatest number, should serve the purpose. 
That Cremation will eventually be adopted in crowded com- 
munities I have no reason to doubt, especially since more atten- 
tion is then paid by the people to sanitary science, whose chief 
law being that the prevention of infectious disease can only be 
accomplished by the destruction of germs, must approve of the 
method. It is needless for me to say that the movement for the 
substitution of Cremation for burial, as the method of disposing 
of the dead, has my heartiest sympathy and approval. 
Very truly yours, 

N..E. BRILL, M.D. 



FROM WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D., OF THE SANI- 
TARIUM FOR DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C, Jan. 27, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I have for many years past been heartily in 
favor of the Cremation of the dead. So far as 1 can influence 
the matter I shall be cremated myself at the proper time. 
Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 



FROM R. M. SOMMERVILLE, EDITOR OF THE 
"HERALD OF MISSION NEWS.'* 

New York, Jan. 31, 1889. 
Dear Sir — In reply to your circular received this morning, I 
hasten to say that I have not the slightest sympathy with Cre- 
mation as a substitute for Christian burial. 
Yours faithfully," 

R. M. SOMMERVILLE, 
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MISS KATE FIELD'S REPLY TO LETTER SENT HER 
BY THE COMPANY. 

(From the Evening Telegram, January 12, 188^,) 
I am a Cremationist because earth burial poisons earth, air 
and water, and consequently breeds disease among the living. 
Much of what is called malaria is nothing more nor less than 
the result of cemetery gases generated in the vicinity. Many a 
New England town is now subject to zymotic diseases because 
the inhabitants are drinking up their ancestors* remains in the 
sparkling well water, which is considered healthy merely because 
it is clear. This is no indication whatever of purity. Crema- 
tion is not only the healthiest and cleanest, but the most poetical 
way of disposing of the dead. Whoever prefers loathsome worms 
to ashes possesses a strange imagination. 



FROM GEO. E. WARING, JR., M. INST. C.E., CON- 
SULTING ENGINEER FOR SANITARY AND 
AGRICULTURAL DRAINAGE. 

Newport, R. L, Feb. 14, 1889. 

Dear Sir — It is generally conceded that neither on legal, on 
religious, nor on sanitary grounds can Cremation be regarded 
as objectionable ; but the statement is frequently made that it is 
subject to a strong sentimental objection. 

It seems to me that such objecting sentiment is especially ill- 
founded. Sentimental ideas in this connection must relate to 
the manner in which the bodies of those who are their subject 
shall be resolved into their elements. Such resolution is inevi- 
table. When life lets go its hold, that which it had animated 
and beautified enters at once the domain of raw material. It is 
demanded for the supply of other life. Sentiment can properly 
concern itself only with the method in which it shall be most 
available for its new uses — available it must surely be made, in 
one way or another. 
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FROM OLIVE THORNE MILLER, BROOKLYN. 

236 Greene Avenue, ) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1889. j 
Dear Sir — ^Please excuse my delay in replying to yours of the 
29th January. I have been very much occupied, and the matter 
was unintentionally overlooked. In regard to Cremation, I will 
say that not only am I heartily in favor of that way of disposing 
ot the "earthly tabernacle," but I belong to a Cremation So- 
ciety, and fully intend to have that method carried out in my 
own case. Could I say more for my sentiments on the subject ? 
Very truly yours, 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 



FROM CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, BOSTON. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 1889. 

Afy Dear Sir — ^In reply to your circular of inquiry of the 
15th, I would say that I have never been able to understand 
any of the arguments against Cremation. 

The religious argument certainly has no bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

As a matter of sentiment, I fail to see why we should rather 
consign the remains of those we love to the tender mercies of 
worms than to the tender mercies of heat. 

The sanitary argument is, of course, all in favor of Crema- 
tion. By burying the bodies of the dead in the ground, we 
preserve, in so far as we can, and spread, germs of disease. 
This is a fact so notorious that inhumation is, I believe, now 
forbidden in all our large cities. 

•Under these circumstances, it would seem a mere matter of 
expense. I do not know what the cost of reducing the hiunan 
body to ashes is, as compared with the cost of placing it in a 
vault or in a grave. I am led to presume that, under a well- 
regulated system, it would be less expensive to burn than to 
bury. 
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Under these circumstances, I am unable to see what the 
modem system of burying corpses in the soil has to rest 
upon, except custom and that prejudice which springs from 
custom. 

If this view of the subject is of any use to you, you are 
very welcome to make use of it. 

I remain, 

CHARLES F. ADAMS. 



FROM GEN. HORATIO C. KING, NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 19, 1889. 
Deaf Sir — In reply to your request as to my views in regard 
to Cremation I desire to state that, as I have no faith whatever 
in the resurrection of the corporeal body which we now inhabit, 
it seems to me of little importance in respect to the future 
state, whether we are buried or burned. But it is certainly of 
very great importance, especially to great and growing com- 
munities, to avoid the malarial influences of large cemeteries. 
The safety of the living is of far greater importance than the 
question of the disposition of the bodies of the dead. 

Very truly yours, 

HORATIO C. KING. 



FROM THE REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., PASTOR FIFTH 
AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 26, 1889. 
My Dear Sir — I do not so regard Cremation that I could 
give you any such testimony as you desire. I regret my inability 
to carry out your desire. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. HALL. 
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FROM MRS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

St. Albans, 349 West 58th Street. 
Dear Sir — I heartily approve of Cremation. In a book of 
mine, entitled "Mai Moulee," which you can obtain of Dilling- 
ham, 33 West 23d Street, City, you will find many more 
elaborate views on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 



From the Evening Telegram, January y 12, 1889. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the Poetess of Passion, is also 
opposed to the conventional burial. She said: "Yes, I*m a 
cremationist. Why am I? Well, in the first place it is cleanly; 
in the second place it is economical. It does away with expen- 
sive tombstones and costly funerals. In the third place it does 
away with the habit of people sitting in graveyards, which creates 
illness and disease. Why, it helps along nature. The body 
must eventually turn to dust, and why not turn it to dust by 
Cremation rather than have it decompose in the ground ? Then, 
again, the increase in population and, consequently, death must 
render this mode of disposing of the dead eventually necessary. 
I cannot see why the old Greek custom was ever done away with. ' * 



FROM EDGAR SALTUS, NEW YORK. 

36 West 19TH Street, ) 
Feb. 14, 1889. j 

Dear Sir — I am an enthusiastic believer in Cremation and my 
enthusiasm will continue until that Italian process is perfected, 
whereby the dead, instead of being incinerated and kept in an 
uru; are distilled into perfume and put in a vinaigrette. 

Your obedient servant, 

EDGAR SALTUS. 
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FROM J. H. JOHNSTON, NEW YORK. 

17 Union Square, | 
New York, Feb. 17, 1889. | 
Dear Sir — ^In reply to your request for an expression of 
opinion on the subject of Cremation, I beg leave to say that 
about 1 5 years ago, when the first Cremation Society was formed 
in New York, I was the first one who replied to a like request, 
and I then said that I desired to be cremated after my death. 

To me the burial of the body is a horror, and I never go to 
an open grave, not even of my own child, and just so soon as 
Cremation is made easy, I hope that all who are dear to me will 
choose Cremation rather than burial. 

I shall be pleased to unite with you in any way that I can to 
promote this great and needed reform. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. JOHNSTON. 



FROM PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 17, 1889. 
Gentlemen — In compliance with your request I am glad to 
express my hearty sympathy with your effort to promote the 
growth of a sentiment in favor of the Cremation of the dead. 

The arguments in support of Cremation are so strong and 
those against our present fashion of burial are so conclusive, that 
I have little question that, when they are fairly presented to in- 
telligent men, the development of a sentiment favorable to Cre- 
mation will be rapid, and the adoption of the practice speedily 
become familiar. The ignorance and the prepossessions which 
now stand in its way are not invincible obstacles. 

Very truly yours, 

C. E. NORTON. 
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FROM JAS. LEWIS HOWE, M.D., PH.D., SCIENTIST 

POLYTECHkiC SOCIETY OF KENTUCKY AND 

DEAN HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 24, 1889. 

Dear Sir — ^In reply to yours Of 2 2d, I send you a report, 
which contains a paper read by myself recently, which expresses 
my views very fully on the subject of Cremation and which you 
are at liberty to use in any way which will promote the cause of 
Cremation. 

I do not believe there is a single argument against Cremation 
which is worthy the name of argument. 

I would suggest your writing (if you have not already done 
so) to my father, F. A. Howe, M.D., Newburyport, Mass., who 
has long been doing all in his power to advance the cause of 
Cremation. 

Yours truly, 

JAS. LEWIS HOWE. 



FROM CLEMENT CLEVELAND, M.D., NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 7, 1889. 
Dear Sir — I am heartily in favor of the reform you are advo- 
cating. The sanitary consideration is the one that chiefly influ- 
ences me, and to my mind is of such vital importance that it 
outweighs all conceivable objections. I believe that most men, 
who have given the matter earnest thought, approve of Crema- 
tion, and I do not believe, from the conversations I have had 
with my patients, that there is any determined opposition to it. 

Yours very truly, 

CLEMENT CLEVELAND. 
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FROM GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, NEW YORK. 



West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1889 



.} 



Dear Sir — I am sorry that your circular in regard to Cre- 
mation has been so long neglected. But the truth ^ is that my 
impressions upon the subject are not very definite. In its sani- 
tary aspect and to the imagination Cremation is certainly pref- 
erable, and that is about as far as I have advanced. I am sorry 
that I can return you no more satisfactory an answer. 
Truly yours, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
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THE NEW YORK CREMATION SOCIETY. 

The New York Cremation Society, incorporated in March 
1 88 1, now numbers nearly two hundred members, and is rapidly 
increasing. It is regularly organized under its by-laws with a 
president, two vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurer, and council 
or governing board. The Society seeks to promote sound 
knowledge regarding Cremation and agrees to cremate any active 
or associate member in good standing at death, for which pur- 
pose a sufficient sum, called "The Incineration Fund,'* is set 
aside to insure said cremations. 

The initiation fee for active members is $4, and the annual 
dues also $4 (for twelve years only). Life members pay $40 
dues in one payment, besides the initiation fee. Associate mem- 
bers (limited to persons not residing within five miles of New 
York) pay ^2.50 initiation fee and ^2.50 yearly (for twelve 
years only). 

All inquiries regarding membership should be addressed to 
Theo. Berendsohn, Rec. Sec, 86 Fulton Street, New York, 
and by-laws, blanks for application of membership and other 
society publications may also be obtained from him. 



THE UNITED STATES CREMATION CO. (LIMITED). 

Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York, 
May 16, 1884. 

This company has a complete and approved plant for the 
purposes of incineration. The Crematory was ready for opera- 
tion in December, 1885, and between that date and the present 
time there have been nearly three hundred incinerations. 

The company's office is in the Morse Building, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, where, on application in person or by letter, full 
particulars of terms and rules may be obtained. 

The Crematory is located at Fresh Pond, Queens Co., N. Y., 
about four miles from the Brooklyn Bridge, and all East River 
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ferries above that point. It is near the Fresh Pond or Bushwick 
Station of the Long Island Railroad, ten minutes by rail from 
Long Island City, and is reached 

Via 34th Street Ferry, New York, and rail from Long Island 
City. Via 7 th Street Ferry, New York, and rail for Long Island 
City. Via James Slip Ferry, New York, and rail from Long 
Island City. Via Roosevelt, Grand Street, Broadway, loth 
Street and 23d Street Ferries, by North Second Street horse 
cars, Brooklyn E. D., or by Bushwick Avenue horse cars and 
steam cars from Bushwick. From Brooklyn, take Myrtle Avenue 
or Green and Gates Avenue horse cars to Ridgewood, and thence 
by Lutheran Cemetery cars. 

JOHN TOWNSHEND, President 
JAMES K. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JAMES B. BROWN, Secretary, 
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Adams, Charles Francis, Boston, Mass • 48 

Adams, Rev. C. K., Ithaca, N. Y 7 

Adler, Dr. Felix, New York 30 

Allen, Chas. F., New York 25 

Astor, Wm. Waldorf, New York 13 

Atkinson, Edward, Boston, Mass 40 

Bacon, Chas. A., M. D., Washington, D. C 24 

Barlow, Samuel L. M., New York 38 

Blake, Mrs. Lillie Devereux, New York 9 

Boskowitz, Geo. W., M. D., New York 6 

Brandon, Emanuel, Newtown, N. Y 3 

Brooks, Rev. Phillips, Boston, Mass 22 

Carnegie, Andrew, New York 34 

Chadwick, Rev. John W., Brooklyn, N. Y 28 

Clarke, Rev. A. T., Atlanta, Ga 26 

Clay, Cassius Marcellus, Whitehall, Ky 37 

Cleveland, Clement, M. D., New York 52 

Cleveland, Rose Elizabeth, Punta Rassa, Fla. 9 

Cochran, D. H., Brookljm, N. Y 19 

Collyer, Rev. Robert, New York 28 

Conway, Moncure D., New York 15 

Cooke, Mrs. Rose Terry, Pittsfield, Mass 4 

Coues, Elliott, Washington, D. C 47 

Croly, Mrs. J. C. (Jenny June), New York 6 

Crosby, Rev. Howard, New York 24 

Curtis, George William, New Brighton, N. Y 53 

Dana, Charles A., New York 20 

Em*ly, see Wolf, Annie, Philadelphia, Pa 39 

Emmet, Bache McE., M. D., New York 27 

Fawcett, Edgar, New York 16 

Field, Kate, New York 45 

Greenwood, Grace, see Lippincott, Mrs., 19 

Greer, Rev. David H., New York 41 

Hale, Rev. Edward Everett, Boston, Mass 3 

Hall, Rev. John, New York 49 

Hammond, William A., M. D., Washington, D. C 44 

Henderson, Rev. Howard, Cincinnati, Ohio 28 

Hewitt, Abram S., New York 22 
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